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THE RESOLUTION OF THE FRENCH 
PARLIAMENT. 

The movement for international arbitration treaties, 
which has occupied so much of the attention of the friends 
of peace for some years, is rapidly approaching the stage 
of actual realization. The purpose of this movement is 
simply to have embodied in the treaty relations of the na- 
tions what is already to a considerable extent the actual 
practice of the more civilized ones. 

In the French Chamber of Deputies on July 9th a reso- 
lution, offered by Mr. Claude Barodet, was unanimously 
passed asking the Administration of the Republic to en- 
ter upon negotiations with the United States for a perma- 
nent treaty of arbitration between the two countries. We 
have not yet seen the terms of the resolution, the brief 
press dispatches having given only what we have just 
stated. 

This is not the first time that the subject has been 
before the French Deputies. There has been for years a 
considerable number of devoted friends of arbitration in 
the Chamber, and on more than one occasion an effort 
has been made to secure action on the subject of a treaty 
with this country, especially by Mr. Frederic Passy when 
he was in the legislative body. But we believe that this 
is the first time that the French legislators have done any 
serious voting on the subject. The Pan-American form 
of treaty which was sent by Mr. Blaine in 1890 to France 
as well as to other countries received but a feeble re- 
sponse in the French Parliament. But the growth of peace 
sentiment has been rapid in that country since that date. 
The peace societies, headed by the influential French Ar- 
bitration Society, have done much to acquaint the people 
at large with the principles of the movement, and the 
French branch of the Interparliamentary Peace Union 
has been pushing the subject on its legislative side. 
Many of the most influential Deputies are members of 



this Union, whose powerful influence lies immediately 
back of Mr. Barodet's resolution and the unanimous vote 
in its favor. 

It will surprise many, who have learned of the great 
progress which arbitration as a practical method of set- 
tling disputes has made during this century, to be told 
that this is the first parliamentary resolution ever passed 
specifically in behalf of a permanent arbitration treaty 
between two designated countries. National legislatures 
have, up to the present time, limited their action to reso- 
lutions approving of the principle of arbitration or request- 
ing their governments to negotiate for the settlement, by 
this means, of any specific difficulties which might arise 
from time to time. 

The first legislative movement in favor of the principle 
of arbitration began in 1873. Curiously enough, this was 
after actual arbitrations had been taking place for nearly 
three-quarters of a century. This first movement covered 
the years 1873, 1874 and 1875. During this period reso- 
lutions in favor of the principle were passed by the British 
House of Commons, the Italian Chamber of Deputies, the 
Swedish Second Chamber, the States-General of Holland 
and both the Houses of the Belgian Parliament. This 
first movement was instigated and largely carried on by 
Mr. Henry Richard, M. P. He was the originator and 
the soul of it. 

Nothing was done after this in any of the national 
parliaments for about fifteen years. From 1890 up to the 
present year the movement has been revived and pushed 
with much vigor, not by a few men only, but by many 
strong men in different countries, and resolutions similar 
to those of the first period have been passed by the 
Danish Chamber of Deputies, the Norwegian Storthing, 
the Spanish Senate, the United States Congress, the 
Italian Chamber of Deputies, the Roumanian Chamber of 
Deputies, and the British House of Commons. The reso- 
lution of the British House, voted unanimously on the 
16th of June, 1893, came the nearest asking for a speci- 
fic treaty of anything which had yet passed in any of the 
parliaments, but in the changed form in which it was 
finally carried it failed to do so. It merely expressed 
sympathy with the general resolution passed by the United 
States Congress in 1890 and urged that the Queen's gov- 
ernment co-operate with the United States in any further 
movement inaugurated by this country. The memorial 
recently brought to this country by Mr. Cremer, though 
signed by 354 members of the House of Commons, and 
possessing great weight as a representative expression of 
public opinion, was entirely unofficial and not in execu- 
tion of any parliamentary resolution. Even the impor- 
tant action of our State Department in 1890 through Mr. 
Blaine in sending out a circular letter of invitation to all 
the nations with which we had diplomatic relations, to 
join us in the Pan-American treaty, was unsupported by 
any specific Congressional resolution. Whether it would 
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have been any more effective than it has been, if it had 
been thus supported, it is impossible to say. 

Until the recent action of the French Chamber, the na- 
tional legislatures seem to have fought a bit shy of com- 
mitting themselves to the idea of definite treaties with 
specially designated countries. They have satisfied their 
consciences with resolutions of a general character which 
anybody could accept. To France, therefore, through 
her legislature, belongs the honor — and it is one of the 
highest which she has ever won — of having laid aside all 
hesitation and all evasion and of having instructed her 
Administration to come straight to the point and ask for 
a treaty of arbitration with the United States. This the 
Administration will doubtless do, and we know of nothing 
in the relations of the two countries to cause the State 
Department at Washington to hesitate to respond quickly 
and heartily to the request when it shall be made. This 
resolution makes it not only possible but probable that 
before an arbitration treaty shall have been made between 
the two great English-speaking peoples, a consummation 
for which so many in both countries have so long and 
earnestly labored, the two greatest republics of the world 
will have bound themselves in express terms forever- 
more to live in peace and harmony with each other, as 
they have in fact done heretofore. 



DECLARATION OF THE MOHONK ARBITRATION 
CONFERENCE. 

"The feasibility of arbitration as a substitute for war 
is now demonstrated. In the last seventy-nine years at 
least eighty important controversies between civilized na- 
tions have been successfully adjusted in this mode. Thir- 
teen of these controversies have been between the United 
States and Great Britain. Arbitration is now the American 
practice. To perpetuate peace, a formal act should make 
it henceforth the rule of national life. 

The present time is ripe for such a step. In 1887 an 
English delegation of thirteen men, all prominent in 
public life, brought to this country a memorial signed by 
two hundred and thirty-three members of the House of 
Commons, addressed to the President and Congress of 
the United States, and expressing the wish that all future 
differences between the countries be settled by arbitration. 
In response to this memorial our Congress in 1890 unan- 
imously requested the President to open negotiations to 
this end with all countries with which we have diplomatic 
relations. In the same year the republics of North, 
South and Central America, by their representatives in 
the International American Conference, declared their 
adoption of arbitration as a principle of American inter- 
national law in the settlement of controversies between 
these republics. And in October of that same year a 
treaty drafted by that conference was submitted by our 
State Department to the governments of all the civilized 
nations, for their consideration and concurrence. In June, 



1893, the British House of Commons unanimously ex- 
pressed its approval of the movement. 

In taking the next great step forward, the United States 
should lead. Our country is free from foreign entangle- 
ments, is strong and prosperous in the result of its peace- 
ful policy, and the world knows that we are not moved 
to it by fear. It is for those nations whose peaceful 
position is strongest, and whose strength is most con- 
spicuous, to take the initiative ; and it is time for Great 
Britain and the United States to act. 

Expressing, as we believe, the judgment of the 
American people, we urge the government of the United 
States to negotiate a treaty of arbitration with Great 
Britain." 

THE POWER OF UNITED EFFORT. 

Boston is a hard city to capture. Ordinarily it yields 
but slowly and then only imperfectly. But the conserva- 
tive old city, which Sumner found so difficult to win to 
the anti-slavery cause, was last month completely in the 
possession of the Christian Endeavor hosts long before 
the big Convention opened. The churches, State Houses, 
monuments, museums, art halls, libraries, hotels, restau- 
rants, private dwellings, business houses, parks, old 
graveyards, depots, street-car lines, cabs, — everything, 
in fact, had surrendered unconditionally days before the 
advance guards of the Endeavorers showed their banners. 
" Father Endeavor " Clark, on his arrival, was presented 
with the keys of the city and told to do what he pleased 
with them. 

During the days of the Convention little else was thought 
of or talked of. The ordinary news of the day found 
great difficulty in squeezing itself into out-of-the-way 
corners of the great Boston dailies, so religious had they 
become for the time being. Newsboys on the streets in- 
quired how they could become members of the Endeavor 
Society. Guides became so accommodating that they ap- 
proached old Bostonians who had lived all their days in 
the city, and offered to show them the sights. Street-car 
conductors, working themselves nearly unconscious in 
collecting fares, wished themselves " one of 'em." 

The order in the city during the entire time, notwith. 
standing the immense throng of nearly a hundred thousand 
people brought in by the Convention, was even better than 
at ordinary times. Though the electric cars were often 
packed so that all the " spring" was taken out of them, 
there were no accidents. The labor of the police was 
almost entirely simply directive. It was inspiring, ex- 
hilarating even, to see the great crowds, — ten thousand in 
each of the tents, ten thousand in Mechanics Hall, on Sun- 
day a hundred churches full, — held together and swayed 
by the power of a common thought and feeling and pur- 
pose. It was the sublimest exhibition that we have ever 
seen of the all-mastering power of united effort. 

No such convention of Christians, old or young, has 



